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In the long run it may be the airs of superiority surrounding the practice of
discrimination, whether conscious or unconscious, whether deliberate or unknowing,
that produced the greatest evil of late imperialism. The complex of attitudes that
ranged from contempt and arrogance at one extreme to condescension and paternalism
at the other indelibly shaped the colonial state of mind. This could take the form of
smouldering resentment at the racial segregation, the class distinctions, the exclusive
social and sports clubs, the ethnic slurs of everyday speech, the imperious call for
"boy" to attend to all the wants of the master. Or it could be found in the
self-immolation or self-humiliating obsequious compliance to all things that "master,"
"sahib," or "bwana" could possibly want. In between there was a vast mass of people
with a confused loss of self-confidence and an uncertain sense of identity leading to
profound psychic stress. A feeling of economic and political inferiority was one thing,
and bad enough; a sense of psychological, racial, social, or cultural inferiority proved
to be even more intolerable. The excesses of late imperialism in this regard may have
helped to account for its fairly short span of existence. As historical imperialisms go, a
life of less than 100 years was short indeed. Or perhaps it was the unintended result of
a Western education that helped to speed the demise of the world's most all-embracing
imperial thrust.
In any case, it is generally agreed that the rise of a Western-educated elite among
the dependent peoples was one of the most significant elements in the attacks upon
the worldwide imperial system and its exceedingly rapid decline in a decade or two
after World War II. The German, Ottoman, American, and Danish holdings virtually
disappeared in the aftermath of World War I. The Japanese empire was dismantled at
the conclusion of World War II; and the British, French, Dutch, and Belgian empires
were turned into several score of independent nations between 1947 and 1967. The
territorial dimensions of only two of the pre-World War I empires did not shrink after
World War II, those of Russia and China. In this process of revolt by the peoples of
Asia and Africa against the imperialisms they had endured at the hands of both the
primary and secondary modernizing nations, the role of the Western-educated elite has
been of the greatest importance.
As the colonial critics of imperialism grew bolder and more eloquent, they
struck out against political domination from the outside, demanding at first more
participation and self-rule, and then the full independence due to a self-respecting
modern nation. They attacked economic exploitation and demanded faster economic
development; they deplored the military power of the empire as a menace; and they
identified Christianity as a threat. This latter may have been one of the most difficult
criticisms for those Westerners with genuine humanitarian and religious motivations to
accept. After all, they did not think of themselves as exploiters or as oppressors; they
thought of themselves as helpers, friends, and saviours.
But the Africans did not always see it that way. Abdou Moumouni describes
how the well-intentioned schooling in French civilization appeared to young African
students in West Africa in the 1920s:
The curricula and texts of the period show that everything was directed at
convincing the young African of the "congenital" inferiority of the Blacks, the